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The meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Cin- 
cinnati during the last week of February was one of the most 
Denartinent of notable educational gatherings that has ever come 
Superintend- together in this country. The attendance was 
ence larger by five hundred than ever before. It became 
apparent in the resolutions passed by the Department that a 
certain degree of independence will be sought for this meeting. 
It was resolved that hereafter only those should vote at the meet- 
ings of the Department who are directly concerned with the type of 
work that is represented by this meeting. This resolution has to 
be submitted to the general Association, but will undoubtedly act 
to give the Department a type of independence which it deserves. 

The interests of school organization were also represented in 
certain of the other resolutions. It was voted that the differentia- 
tion of the school curriculum beginning with the 
seventh grade is desirable throughout our public 
schools. This is an indication of the growing tend- 
ency in all parts of the country to develop a junior high school. 

A resolution was also adopted creating a committee to provide 
for some type of organization which shall carry the influence of 
the Association through the year between the meet- 
ings of the Department. If an organization can be 
effected which will promote the professional interests 
of superintendents and teachers, it undoubtedly will be a very large 
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service. The general Association has never been compact enough 
to take in hand the serious problems of professional organization. 
The Department of Superintendence has reached the point in its 
history where it could become a very useful agency to this end. 

Passing over the other resolutions which are important -in 
themselves, but not characteristic of the particular meeting of this 
year, we may comment on several programs which 
were significant in determining the history of certain 
movements. The National Council evidently had 
planned during this meeting to give a full hearing to those who are 
skeptical about the desirability of standardization, tests, measure- 
ments, and other exact forms of evaluating school work. The 
first program of the National Council bore as its general title, 
“Standardization, Wise and Otherwise.” Mr. Winship, Presi- 
dent Pearse, Superintendent Nathan S. Schaeffer, and Professor 
Bird T. Baldwin appeared on the program. A telegram was read 
from Mr. John R. Kirk, president of the State Normal School at 
Kirksville, Missouri. The first three speakers on the program 
called attention to the fact that standardization has been going 
forward very rapidly through various agencies. A number of 
times outspoken criticism was expressed against the activities of 
some of the great educational foundations, but, beyond this criticism, 
the effort to show that there is harm or danger in standardization 
did not get very far. 

Mr. Winship was very clear in his mind that different localities 
must be satisfied with different kinds of institutions. For some 
reason or other he seemed to believe that standardization was going 
to destroy the autonomy of different communities. Why standardi- 
zation should be regarded as inimical to variation is difficult to see. 
If a community wants to have an institution like Valparaiso as 
distinguished from another institution like Yale or Harvard, these 
being the institutions to which Mr. Winship most frequently 
referred, then certainly the community ought to be allowed to do 
what it likes. Standardization simply means that the community 
will know what it is doing; if it wants to have these variations it 
will hardly be doubted that the choice ought to be made intelli- 
gently rather than by mere accident. There are some people who 
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are likely to be misled by an institution that is not equally good with 
other institutions without knowing that the character of institutions 
differs as widely as it does. Consequently Mr. Winship’s argu- 
ment that various institutions ought to be different from each other 
is in nowise unacceptable to the most ardent advocate of standards. 

Mr. Pearse followed the same general line, arguing that there 
is no possibility of standardizing families. This analogy represents 
perhaps the strongest point in his argument, but here again it 
ought to be pointed out that families will undoubtedly be interested, 
if they are at all scientifically minded, in comparing themselves 
with each other. A standard does not necessarily mean a final rule 
of action, nor does it demand that everyone shall conform abso- 
lutely to the principles set down by any single institution or family. 
Mr. Schaeffer called attention to the very encouraging fact that all 
of the professions are making use of educational institutions as a 
basis for their standardization. While the requirement of a 
high-school education as the basis of all professional courses may 
be called in question as a general policy, it is nevertheless an 
accomplished fact. 

Mr. Baldwin pointed out some of the efforts which have recently 
been made in standardization. Mr. Kirk’s telegram indicated that 
he has very little sympathy with the survey which is being made 
at the present time of the normal schools of the state of Missouri 
by the Carnegie Foundation. 

No one attended the program under discussion without feeling 
that the attack upon standardization, if such was intended, was a 
complete failure. In the first place, those who attacked standard- 
ization apparently did not understand what is meant by standardi- 
ardization; and the evidences that appeared that standardization 
is going forward and is an important part of our American educa- 
tional and social scheme were very strong. 

Another general program which dealt with the same type of 
topic was the program of Friday morning of the Department of 
Superintendence. The title of this program was 
“The Investigation of the Efficiency of Schools and 
School Systems.” It had been reported widely that 
the whole matter of surveys would here be handled without any 
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reserve whatsoever, and so it was. Superintendent Van Sickle 
read a very impressive paper giving an account of the development 
of the movement for school surveys and reported with a good deal 
of detail the judgment of those who have been in contact with these 
surveys as to the profitable results for the school systems that 
have been surveyed. His verdict was unqualified that the result 
has been useful in American education. 

Mr. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation followed with a very 
notable paper in which he gave an account of the development of 
the whole movement for social surveys. He indicated that the 
school surveys are part of the general scientific attitude which is 
being assumed by communities at the present time. Mr. Ayres 
also gave a number of characteristics of a good survey. The survey 
must be made by competent people; it must not be partisan in 
its character; it must be co-operative in its character, including 
the activities of the superintendents and principals; it must have 
public character; its results must be made available for the people 
in the school system. All of these maxims for the organization of a 
survey indicate that the movement has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage and is coming to be recognized as a movement with 
definite public character. 

Superintendent Young of Chicago followed with a plea for the 
internal organization of school surveys. She referred to the under- 
takings of the school officers of the city of Chicago and called atten- 
tion to the value of a survey made by the officers themselves. She 
pointed out the difficulties that arise from the common attitude 
of over-criticism of what is found in the schools. Anyone who 
expected an attack upon the survey movement from this quarter 
was disappointed. To be sure, Superintendent Young did point 
out that there are many agencies now making surveys in the 
country that are unworthy. She included among those of whom 
she was skeptical the college officers who have been engaged in 
work of this type, but in the main her verdict was in favor of a 
rational, internal self-examination. 

Commissioner Kendall followed with an elaborate discussion 
of the different kinds of surveys that ought to be developed. He 
also called attention to the dangers that arise from basing these 
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surveys on mere opinion. There should be experienced, practical 
officers of school systems connected with every survey. Com- 
missioner Kendall’s discussion of the matter was very wholesome 
and encouraging to those who wish to see the survey movement 
promoted along rational lines. There was also in his statement a 
strong emphasis upon the desirability of continuity in the work. 
The final number of this program was presented by Superintend- 
ent Maxwell. Superintendent Maxwell felt very sure that the 
surveys in the form in which they are now organized are open to 
many criticisms. He made the charge that the surveys were the 
result of the efforts on the part of college officers to secure employ- 
ment, evidently assuming that college officers have very little else 
to do than to look for some perquisites in the way of opportunities 
to work outside their own field. Mr. Ayres’s answer to this in the 
earlier paper was so complete that it is hardly worth discussing 
this particular point. The survey movement is a movement which 
grows out of the large social interest in public affairs. After Mr. 
Maxwell had disposed of those whom he criticizes for having 
organized surveys, he found the movement closely related to the 
historical fact that there has in recent years been a reaction against 
examinations. Mr. Maxwell regards scientific testing as merely a 
new form of examination. He thinks that this new form of exami- 
nation will have its day and will ultimately be superseded by some- 
thing better. He did not indicate what something better would be, 
but he did point out the very hopeful outlook of this present move- 
ment as the probable basis of that which is to come in later years. 
Commenting on the whole problem from the point of view of 
the partisan of standards and measurements and surveys, it must 
The Survey be said that nothing but encouragement could be 
Movement derived from the words which were spoken. If there 
Established are agencies which have been carrying on surveys 
in a fashion unworthy of the science of education, they ought to 
be suppressed and everyone will welcome criticism of such agencies 
and their modes of operation. On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt at all that the time has passed when surveys are open to 
general skepticism and the time has certainly passed when standards 
and measures will be looked upon as of doubtful value. The actual 
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adjustment of the school situation will still involve complexities 
that we have not solved, but that the time has passed when one 
can scoff at standards and surveys was very apparent from the 
whole tone of the Cincinnati meeting. 

It would hardly be fair to close the discussion without calling 
attention in a general way to the fact that in many of the meetings 
details were brought forward showing how economy 
can be effected, showing how reading and arithmetic 
and history and geography need to be reorganized, 
showing how in all of these fields there are vigorous activities going 
on in the schools through the agencies both of superintendents and 
of special students. 

One very notable feature of the meeting was the organization 
of a National Society of Efficiency Men. Already there are nine 
school systems in the United States that have em- 
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Efficiency ployed in connection with the office of superintendent 
Bureaus men whose special business it is to measure the effects 


of school work and to give the superintendent the advantage of 
a scientific inquiry into the operation of the schools. That these 
men should organize and begin to promote the movement which 
they represent, each in his own city, is a historical event in the 
development of American education. There will be a meeting of 
these men next year at Detroit, where the Department of Superin- 
tendence is to come together, and we may soon look for a stream of 
publication from this source which will be of very great advantage 
to the educational world. 

One other comment may be added. The Committee for 
Determining Standards and Tests recommended that the work go 
Reading Tests forward, and this was voted by the National Council 
and Other without a dissenting vote. The Elementary School 
Tests Journal will attempt throughout the year to collect 
and publish material on reading, as it has during the past year. 
It solicits from its readers material of this type and will be very 
glad indeed to put anyone who is attempting to carry on tests in 
communication with others who are engaged in similar work, and 
it will so far as possible supply material to anyone who is undertak- 
ing tests of this kind. 
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The past few years have witnessed a widespread movement 
among the larger cities toward the introduction of medical inspec- 
The Value of tion in some form into the public-school system. The 
Medical experience of those cities in which medical inspection 
Inspection has been attempted in a systematic way indicates 
that the school in adding this to its list of functions is rendering 
a social service of the highest order. A few facts from Boston are 
of interest in this connection. 

In 1907 the Division of Hygiene in the Boston School Depart- 
ment began the systematic testing of the eyesight of the children 
of the public schools. In that year it was discovered that 31.5 per 
cent of the 83,909 pupils examined were defective. “By con- 
tinued testing, by following all cases into the homes, by prescribing 
glasses and remedial treatment, and by assisting indigent children 
to obtain glasses at a nominal cost, the Division has greatly reduced 
the number and the percentage of ocular trouble.” An examina- 
tion of 91,326 children, completed in January of this year, shows 
that 5,754 children are now wearing glasses, and 11,039, or 12.08 
per cent of the total, have abnormal vision. Thus it is seen that 
careful inspection for eight years has resulted in the reduction of 
the percentage of defectives from 31.5 per cent to 12.08 per cent. 
These results most certainly point to a wise expenditure of public 
funds when we consider the relation of visual defect to retardation 
with its attendant social and economic evils. 


Those in control of public education in this country are fre- 
quently guilty of practicing a false economy; and probably in 
The Need for 20 instance is this tendency more pronounced than in 
Clerical the burdening of the superintendent with numerous 
Assistance — clerical duties. Of course the members of school 
boards may be excused on the grounds that they are human and are 
merely exhibiting a perfectly natural human weakness. And 
possibly they are, so long as their attention is not directed toward 
the facts. Consequently, in order that this excuse may not long 
be a valid one, it might be profitable to give currency to a summary 
of the conclusions reached at a recent gathering of school-board 
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members and superintendents from the parishes (counties) of 
Louisiana. A statement of these conclusions follows: 


No business will succeed unless it is properly managed and supervised, 
and this is as true of the school business as of any other business. Even 
thoroughly competent teachers need the constant advice and co-operation of a 
wise superintendent; many of our teachers, however, are young and inexperi- 
enced, and they, especially, should receive constantly the help of the superin- 
tendent. In order that the superintendent may keep in close touch with the 
people of the various communities, and especially with all of his teachers, 
he should be able to visit each of the schools at least once or twice a month, 
and to spend sufficient time in each school to enable him to be of real service 
to the teachers in organizing and directing the work. 

The school board cannot afford to pay the salary required to secure the 
services of a competent superintendent for clerical work in the office. The 
bookkeeping, compiling reports, typewriting, writing warrants, etc., should be 
done by a cheaper employee than the parish (county) superintendent, especially 
in parishes that employ a large number of teachers. It was the opinion of the 
conference that clerical help should be given the parish superintendent in order 
that the superintendent may spend his time in his schools directing the efforts 
of teachers and stimulating educational activity among the patrons. 


Boys and girls in New York City, between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age, who have secured working papers and have left school 
AnExperiment ‘© 8° to work, but have failed to obtain employment 
for the “Wasted or have lost their jobs after working for a time, are 
Years,” Four- to receive special opportunities to continue their 
ent eeee schooling. A small beginning has already been made 
by establishing in one public elementary school a “practical 
information class’ designated as 7A-8B special, the teacher 
furnishing such instruction as seems to meet the special needs of the 
pupils. Since the class is intended for pupils temporarily out of 
employment, the number in attendance fluctuates greatly. Class 
sessions are five hours a day, but pupils may be excused for as 
many as three hours, when necessary, to seek employment. 

The experiment is an attempt to reduce the deterioration 
which results during these years from the shifting about from one 
juvenile occupation to another with intermittent idleness for 
weeks at a time. Somewhat similar provisions are made for the 
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work-permit children in Wisconsin in the all-day industrial school 
established as a part of the state system of industrial education. 


The problem of securing for every child “‘a place to play”’ is a 
very serious one in large cities such as New York and Chicago. 
In Chicago, for instance, there are 334 regular school 
buildings, 43 branches, 19 schools occupying rented 
quarters, and 261 of the so-called portable buildings. 
In scores of cases playgrounds are either entirely lacking or inade- 
quate. ‘The deficiency is partly met by the establishment of small 
parks and special playgrounds, but it is found too expensive to 
provide a playground for every neighborhood. 

The remedy which is being very successfully used in both 
Chicago and New York is a very simple one and costs but little 
money. In the crowded districts and near schools having no 
playground, a block or two of the street is roped off for certain 
hours of the day providing a safe convenient play space for the 
children. At other times the street can be used for regular traffic, 
and no one is seriously inconvenienced. 


Play Space for 
Children 


A junior high school has recently been inaugurated in the little 
town of McMinnville, Oregon. The establishment of this insti- 
tution has attracted much attention inasmuch as this 
is the first time that a junior high school has been 
organized in one of the smaller American towns. 

The newly organized institution is described by Superintendent 
W. R. Rutherford in a recent bulletin entitled Feasibility of the 
Junior High School in the Small City. 

The sum of thirty thousand dollars was appropriated for the 
erection of the building, which is located near enough to the regular 
high school to permit the regular high-school teachers to come to 
the building or to receive classes from it in their own classrooms at 
the high school. 

The course of study differs but little, as yet, from the regular 
work of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades except in the electives 
offered. These include music and art, German, typewriting, short- 
hand, printing, ancient history, and household accounting. 
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In connection with the present discussion in New York City 
regarding legislation to reduce the size of the board of education 
Companeniion from 46 to 9 numbers, the question has arisen whether 
of Members of the members should receive compensation in case the 
Boards of small board of g members is authorized. The fol- 
eee lowing facts showing the present practice of cities 
of 100,000 population and over, with reference to the compensation 
of members of boards of education, have been gathered by the 
Public Education Association of New York City and published in 
a recent bulletin: 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN CITIES 
OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER* 


| Number of | 


Compensation | Cities Names of Cities 


No compensation........ 
Boston, Bridgeport, Cambridge, Chicago, 
Cincinnati,** Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Jersey City, Kansas City, 

| Louisville, Lowell, Minneapolis, Nashville, 

| Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New 
| York, Omaha, Paterson, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Providence, Richmond, 

St. Louis, Scranton, Seattle, Spokane, 

Syracuse, Toledo, Washington, Worcester. 


| 
| 
42 eos Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 


Compensation........... | 6 
$3000 per annum..... .| San Francisco 
$1200 per annum......| Rochester 
$ 40 per month...... Memphis 
$ 10 per meeting, not| 

to exceed $50 per} 
$ 10 per meeting, not) 
to exceed $40 per) 
$ 3 per meeting, not) 
to exceed $100 per| 
| | Milwaukee 


* Only 48 of the 50 cities which had 100,000 population and over, according to the Federal Census 
of 1910, are included in this table, as 2 cities, Buffalo and St. Paul have no boards of education. 


** Entitled to 5 cents per annum for each pupil enrolled, but none have collected the amount 
allowed them. 
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COMPENSATION OF BOARDS OF DIFFERENT SIZES IN CITIES OF 


100,000 POPULATION AND OVER 


No COMPENSATION COMPENSATION 
Sze | 
OF 
BoarD Cities | Cities 
I | Albany 
4 I 1 | San Francisco 
5 14 12 | Birmingham, Boston, Cambridge, Denver,, 2 | Memphis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Lowell, New Rochester 
Orleans, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, 
Toledo 
6 I 1 | Kansas City 
7 8 6 | Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Minne-| 2 | Los Angeles, 
apolis, New Haven, Syracuse Oakland 
9 | 10} 10! Baltimore, Fall River, Grand Rapids, 
Jersey City, Nashville, Newark, Pater- 
son, Richmond, Scranton, Washington 
12 4 4 | Atlanta, Bridgeport, Omaha, St. Louis 
14 I t | Dayton 
15 3 2 | Philadelphia, Pittsburgh t | Milwaukee 
18 I 1 | Detroit 
21 I 1 | Chicago 
30 I 1 | Worcester 
33 I 1 | Providence 
40 I 1 | New York 
42 6 


otal 48 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


AIDS FOR GRAMMAR-GRADE HISTORY TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


During the past year or so there have come from the press many 
books and pamphlets of special interest to teachers of history in the 
upper elementary grades. While publishers make strenuous efforts 
to acquaint teachers with their publications, it often happens that 
much valuable information never gets beyond the office of the prin- 
cipal or superintendent; or should the class teacher chance to 
acquire some general information about a new book in history, this 
information is often too fragmentary to give her a basis for judging 
its value. Unless she is willing to buy somewhat recklessly, making 
no effort to distinguish between the good and the bad before pur- 
chasing, she needs some comparative statement which can be used 
as a basis for judging what will help her and what will not. She 
needs to have the special features of a half-dozen books on.a topic 
pointed out in some detail. It is the purpose of this discussion to 
perform this service with reference to a body of material which has 
recently come from the press. Recency of appearance and the 
probable aid to grammar-grade history teachers and supervisors 
have been the two controlling principles of selection. 

Two books on the teaching of history appeared during the clos- 
ing months of 1914. One’ (1) is a revision, the other (2) a first 
edition. While these books contain material of interest and value 
to history teachers other than grade teachers, yet they are primarily 
for history teachers in grades below the high school. 

In his revised book Professor Mace has included some new 
material of great value, namely, the section on “The Picture- 
making Phase of History.”” The major part of this section deals 
with the materials for picture-making. It is not a discussion of 
illustrative material, as the heading might indicate, but a program 
for history in the grades based on the psychological doctrine that 
history should lead to the development of mental pictures. The 


«The numbers refer to the list of books given at the end of the article. 
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program outlined is sufficiently concrete to be of great value to 
those who may be thinking of revising their course in history. It 
is the writer’s opinion that this section alone is worth the price of 
the book. It is also his opinion that the remainder of the book is 
of little value to the upper elementary-grade history teacher. 

“How to Teach American History” is a book much of which 
Professor Wayland has evolved from actual classroom experiments 
in a normal school in Virginia. The material thus evolved includes 
chapters on “The Visual Appeal in the Teaching of History,” 
“Why Some Pupils Dislike History,” ‘“ Making and Using History 
(Juestion,” “On Voyages of Discovery,” ‘‘ Devices for Review and 
Recreation,” Teacher’s Lesson Plan,” and Teacher’s 
Need to Know Himself.” These chapters contain concrete material 
of value to history teachers, especially those who have had little or 
no experience. In all, the book contains thirty chapters of varying 
Jength and value. The style is simple—indeed too simple at times 
for mature students—descending not infrequently to the literary 
level of a high-school oration. The author’s great enthusiasm for 
history, however, permeates the book throughout. If it succeeds 
in creating a similar enthusiasm in the teachers of history for the 
subject its existence will have been justified (3). 

In a study (4) of history teaching in the elementary grades which 
the writer made two years ago, the problem of suitable texts in his- 
tory for the sixth grade came to his attention again and again. 
While there was a great demand for history for this grade, there 
seemed to be a deplorable lack of suitable texts. Fortunately this 
condition of affairs has been materially remedied since the study 
was made. The epoch-making report of the Committee of Eight 
has had more influence in producing the present supply of texts 
in history for the sixth grade than any other single factor. As soon 
as publishers and competent textbook writers felt any degree of 
certainty about what was wanted in such texts, they were not long 
in preparing them. The report of the committee defined the 
demand with a definiteness altogether lacking in earlier discussions 
of the matter. 

There have rather recently appeared six texts (5) suitable for 
the sixth grade, covering practically the material recommended by 
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the Committee of Eight for this grade. Speaking in general, each 
of these seven texts follows, in the organization of the field and the 
individual topics selected for treatment, the course outlined by this 
committee. While this is true in general, yet the books differ some- 
what in emphasis placed on certain phases of the material treated. 
For example, Miss Atkinson has told her story with England as a 
basis, more than half of her chapters containing material relating 
to English life and customs. Anyone desiring a book with such an 
emphasis will find it in this volume. Ex-Superintendent Gordy has 
followed strictly the outline proposed by the committee. He uses 
the general divisions suggested as the largest division of his book 
and the main subordinate divisions as chapters. His is a book in 
which the story suggested in the skeleton outline proposed by the 
committee has been clothed in language adapted to the sixth grade. 
Benton and Bourne have devoted eight of their twenty-one chapters 
to the discovery and exploration of America. It is their intention 
to treat this period in such a way that it will not be necessary to 
go over it again in the seventh grade. Their text for the last two 
elementary grades takes up the story where this introductory book 
leaves it. Since so much space is given to the period of discovery 
and exploration, the treatment of the topics connected with Greek, 
Roman, and mediaeval life is necessarily brief. The same is true 
of the Elson and MacMullen text, which gives 26 per cent of its 
treatment to the Western world. Professor Harding’s book is what 
its title suggests, a story of Europe. Superintendent Nida’s Dawn 
of American History in Europe belongs in the same category as 
Harding’s Story of Europe. One finds here a strong emphasis on 
Continental European history. 

There are a number of pamphlets which should be brought to the 
attention of history teachers. This type of material is usually pri- 
vately printed, and for this reason never advertised to any extent. 
The following should be known more widely thantheyare: pamphlets 
by R. D. Chadwick (6), Gary, Indiana; Maurice C. Tex (7), 
Taylorville, Illinois; J. O. Hall (8), Hutchinson, Kansas; Lucy W. 
Glass (9), Jeannette, Pennsylvania; and W. J. Adams (10), Rensse- 
laer, New York. A brief note concerning each of these will assist 
the teacher in estimating its value to her in her daily work. 
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Mr. Chadwick’s little book contains material that was used 
during the school year 1912-13 in typewritten form in the evening 
continuation school of Gary, Indiana. The book contains a brief 
statement of the facts of United States history and a description of 
local and national government, adapted to foreigners who are 
expecting to become naturalized citizens. The historical part was 
planned for foreign men and women who came to the evening 
school. The description of government was planned for a like 
audience, but was also used with good results in two classes of 
eighth-grade history as an outline for the study of civil government. 
The value of the pamphlet is not in its historical accuracy, for it is 
not always accurate; but in the fact that it furnishes a splendid 
example of the possibility of adapting history and civil government 
to the needs of a large class of students in our evening continuation 
schools. 

Miss Tex in her two pamphlets treats every topic in seventh- 
and eighth-grade history. Her topics harmonize in the main with 
those in the fifth general revision of the Illinois State Course of 
Study. The pamphlets contain material not commonly found in 
the regular texts for these grades. 

Hall’s outline is a revision of an older publication. It is strong 
on the period following the Civil War. Since many texts are weak 
on this period, the outline will be of service to the busy teacher who 
is yet feeling her way through this period. 

Miss Glass has given us out of her own experience a compre- 
hensive outline of United States and Pennsylvania history. The 
suggestions on state history are very helpful to those seeking suit- 
able material on local history for the upper elementary grades. 

The Regents’ questions used in New York state are arranged 
according to periods by Adams. They are valuable from the stand- 
point of giving the teacher an idea of what phases of each period 
are considered essential by the authors of such questions. In doing 
this they may be considered as a form of standardization. It is 
the opinion of the writer that much information on the matter of 
standardizing history material can be gained from such questions. 

On account of the increasing interest in the study of civics in 
the grammar grades, due in a large measure to the efforts of the 
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Committee on Social Studies, some mention should be made of 
recent ‘material along this line. Four examples of this kind of 
material may be examined somewhat critically. These include a 
revision of a former book by A. W. Dunn (11), and original editions 
by A. G. Fradenburgh (12), Mabel Hill (13), and one edited by 
Ella Lyman Cabot (14). 

Mr. Dunn has made but few changes in his original edition. A 
notable feature of the revised edition is an “Introduction for 
Teachers” dealing with aims and methods. In this discussion are 
included two type-lessons in which the author illustrates how the 
material in the text should be presented in order to achieve the 
best results. The entire discussion is full of excellent suggestions. 

The book by Mr. Fradenburgh adheres closely to the old type 
of civics material, emphasizing chiefly local and general government. 

Miss Hill’s book is a real contribution to the cause of civics 
teaching. While it is more applicable to work of a high-school 
grade, yet the grammar-grade teacher will find in it an abundance 
of suggestions. Twenty-four lessons are worked out in detail. 
With the suggestions given in these lessons the teacher should be 
able to do some very effective work in civics. A Course in Citizen- 
ship is what its title suggests. The general topics for each grade in 
order, beginning with the first, are “‘Home,” “School and Play- 
ground,” “The Neighborhood,” “Town and City,” “The Nation,” 
“American Ideals,” ‘The United States and the World,” and “ The 
World Family.” Work is outlined for each of these topics by school 
months. A very great deal of excellent material is given for each 
grade. 

Fortunately for the subject of history in the elementary school 
the dry matter-of-fact textbook method is rapidly disappearing. 
Good teachers are attempting to make the subject as concrete as 
possible. One method by which this is being accomplished is 
through dramatization in its various forms. Some helpful books 
have recently appeared along this line. Space will permit the 
mention of but four of these. They are three books (15) on his- 
torical plays and one (16) on pageants and pageantry. 

The three books on historical plays are very similar, all of them, 
as suggested by the titles, taking their material from the Colonial 
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period of our history. The book by Bird and Starling is planned 
primarily for reading-lessons, with occasional formal presentation. 
Miss Shoemaker has aimed at simplicity. Her plays could be pre- 
sented by the children with little formal memorizing of parts, since 
the speeches by the various characters are about what a sixth- or 
seventh-grade pupil would most likely say if he knew the history 
upon which the play was based. The plays by Tucker and Ryan 
are for fifth-grade pupils. They are suitable for either acting or 
reading. It is the writer’s opinion that the chief value of all books 
of this type is that they furnish the busy teacher a model. With 
the ideas gained from the reading of such plays, she and the children 
can construct similar ones based on their actual history work. 
Plays in which the pupils have had no part in their construction 
are a very poor substitute for those that the children actually make. 
Pageants written and planned by the teacher without the assistance 
of the pupils are not worth the energy required for their presenta- 
tion. To be of value to history teaching both plays and pageants 
must be largely planned and written by the pupils themselves. The 
three books mentioned above will be of great service to pupils in 
suggesting both form and content of historical plays. 

The volume by Bates and Orr is useful in the hands of a teacher 
who is thinking of having her class construct a pageant. Besides 
a chapter on “The Making of a Pageant” it contains a Roman, a 
Mediaeval, and a Colonial pageant, all of which are very suggestive. 
The appendix contains a full bibliography which will assist the 
teacher in finding material on practically every phase of making 
and presenting pageants. 

Such are some of the various aids for grammar-grade history 
teachers and supervisors. Every book or pamphlet mentioned is 


‘worthy of a place on the teacher’s desk. If she gets but one idea 


from each of them, both her money and her time will have been well 
invested. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY FOR THE SIXTH AND 
SEVENTH GRADES 


In the Elementary School of the School of Education many 
physical science topics are introduced in the natural history work, 
beginning definitely with a study of magnetism and electricity in 
the latter part of the sixth grade, and continuing these and other 
science topics in the seventh grade. 

The work is presented in class as a series of problems which the 
children are led to solve, mainly by individual experimentation. 
Much of the apparatus used is made by the pupils, some is made 
by the teacher, and a small amount of it is purchased. Apparatus, 
therefore, is nearly all of the simple home-made type, intricate 
apparatus being avoided. From their own efforts and this home- 
made apparatus the children obtain results and get a clearer knowl- 
edge of the subject; also they acquire efficiency in constructive 
work, and at the same time develop the powers of observation and 
reasoning. No textbook is used, but notebooks are compiled in 
which diagrams are made and descriptions of the work the pupils 
have done are written. 

Following are a few typical studies in electricity: 


LESSONS ON THE ELECTRIC BELL AND THE BUZZER 


Problem 1: What is the difference, in construction, between the 
bell and the buzzer ? 

Have pupils examine both carefully and they will learn soon that 
the only difference is that the bell has a gong and a long hammer 
while the buzzer has a short hammer and no gong. 

Problem 2: What are the different parts of the bell or the 
buzzer ? 

The pupils, with bell or buzzer in hand, are asked in turn to 
point out one thing which they see, and if the correct name is not 
407 
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known to them, it is given by the teacher. A large diagram is put 
on the board by teacher or pupil, and the parts labeled and learned: 
Binding-posts BP; coils of wire C; connecting bar of iron holding 
the coils at one end CB; hammer placed across the other end of 
coils but not touching them H; small spring on hammers, one end 
of which rests against the connecting point of a small arm A; this 
arm, A, with connecting point, insulated (i.e., separated by rubber 
or other non-conducting material) from base B; rubber tube cover- 
ing parts of the wire; insulation or non-conducting pad under one 
of the binding-posts; and gong G. 

Pupils draw diagram of bell or buzzer in notebook and label 
parts. See Fig. 1. 


Fic. 1.—Electric Bell 


Before learning how a bell or a buzzer works, or tracing the path 
of electric current through it, it is best to have the pupils make a 
cell and learn how to attach it to the bell so that the bell will ring. 

Problem 3: How can a cell be made which will give sufficient 
electric current to ring a bell? 

a) Pupils take an eight-ounce bottle, or pint fruit jar, and put 
into it 1 cup of water, 1 teaspoonful of potassium bichromate, and, 
always last, one-eighth of a cup, or 5 teaspoonfuls, of strong sul- 
phuric acid. (The teacher had better measure and pour in the acid 
to avoid danger of burning hands or clothing.) A carbon rod and 
a zinc rod or strip, each from 4 to 6 inches long, are needed for the 
cell. The carbon is the kind used in arc lights and stereopticon 
lanterns, and may be purchased for a few cents, or taken from 
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worn-out dry cells. Zinc rods or strips are inexpensive, and may 
be purchased from an electric or hardware store. For convenience 
the pupils fasten the two rods together with rubber bands in such 
a way that they do not touch each other. Next they attach one 
bare end of a copper wire, size No. 18 to No. 24, to the top of the 
carbon rod, and a. second wire to the zinc rod, and connect the 
other ends of the wires to the binding-posts of the bell. Last of 
all the rods are put into the cell. See Fig. 2. 

If the bell does not ring at once, vibrate or start the hammer 
with the finger. 
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b) Cautions in using this cell (called the Grenét or Bichromate 
cell): 

1. Handle bottle carefully so as not to spill acid solution. 
Better fasten it into ring stand. 

2. Make all connections before putting the rods into the cell. 
Have connections tightly made, with ends of wires bare and clean. 

3. Remove rods from cell when it is not in use, to prevent the 
acid from eating away the zinc rod. 

Problem 4: ‘Trace the path of the electric current through the 
bell. 

Pupils easily follow the wire from one binding-post of the cell 
to the bell, thence to the nearer coil, then to the second coil, and 
from that coil to the little arm whose contact point rests against 
the spring on the hammer. They may be able to see how the cur- 
rent now passes through the contact point to the spring on the 
hammer, thence through the hammer, from the hammer to the iron 
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base, through the base to the second binding-post, thence through 
the second wire to the cell again. 

Questions bring out the fact that the current cannot go through 
the bell base to the first binding-post because this binding-post is 
insulated from the base. 

Problem 5: What makes the buzzer or the bell ring when an 
electric current goes through it ? 

A horseshoe magnet, such as is familiar to children, may be 
shown and its power to attract iron illustrated. Then a large 
round nail, or some other piece of iron, may be tested to see if it 
has magnetism and will draw iron (tacks, for example) to it. If 
not (and it will not unless previously magnetized), wind covered 
copper wire around it, connect the wire to a cell, and send a current 
around the nail. Test it while the current is on. Does it now 
pick up tacks or other iron ? 

Notice that the coils on the bell, with the bar of iron connecting 
them, resemble a horseshoe magnet with wires wound around each 
arm. 

Will these coils attract tacks when a current runs through the 
wire around them? Try it. 

What effect will this attracting force have on the hammer ? 

What prevents the hammer from being drawn to the ends of 
the coils and sticking there ? 

When the hammer is drawn away from the contact point of the 
little arm, is the electric current affected ? 

If the current is broken, do the coils remain magnetized ? 

When the hammer is pulled back by the spring at one end of 
it, to the contact point, does the electric current flow through the 
bell and coils again ? 

Now it is seen that the bell is made to ring by quickly breaking 
and making again the electric circuit at the contact point, thus 
magnetizing and demagnetizing the coils, alternately attracting and 
releasing the hammer. 

Applications of the bell: Door bells, school bells, fire alarm 
bells, call bells, etc. 

Applications of the cell: Ringing bells, running electric toys, 
telephones, furnishing spark for gasoline engines, etc. 
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LESSON ON THE PUSH BUTTON 


As it injures most cells to run them continuously, a push button 
is needed so that the current may be turned off or on at will. 

Problem 6: How may a simple push button be made ? 

Allow pupils to examine an ordinary push button, which may 
be purchased for ten cents, learning parts and connecting it in with 
bell and cell. Raise questions as to the principle involved, etc. 
It is seen that when the two pieces of metal in the push button are 
pressed together, the electric current passes through the wires 
which are attached to the two pieces of metal and thence to the 
bell and cell, thus completing the circuit. Next have the children 
draw a plan of a simple push button which they would like to make. 
Then give them a block of wood, two pieces of metal, a hammer, 
small nails, and tacks, and allow them to carry out their plan. See 
push button in Fig. 4. 

Connect the home-made push button with bell and cell and 
work it. Keep for future use in school or at home. 


LESSONS ON ELECTROPLATING 


While the pupil’s cell is still in good condition, it is well to give 
one or two lessons in simple electroplating. Copper plating can 
be done by the pupils with simple apparatus which they can put 
together. 

Problem 7: How can a cell be used to copper plate something ? 

a) Pupils put a few crystals of copper sulphate (blue vitriol) in 
a metal dish with one-half a glass of water and heat to dissolve the 
crystals. Dilute to a faint-blue solution. 

b) Let each fill a glass one-half full of this solution and put into 
it a narrow strip of copper and the object to be plated, after first 
attaching copper wires to each of them. Attach the other end of 
the wire which is on the copper strip to the carbon rod of the cell, 
and the second wire to the zinc of the cell. Within five or ten 
minutes the article being plated will show the reddish tinge of the 
copper. Preferably use first a piece of carbon rod to plate, then 
try other things, such as clean pieces of iron, steel, etc. See Fig. 3. 

Problem 8: How can the plating be removed by electricity ? 
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Try suggestions of the pupils, or lead them to reverse the con- 
nections so that the copper strip is attached to the zinc rod of the 
cell, thus reversing the direction of the current. 

In discussions bring out the fact that all electroplating is done 
on this principle: nickel plating requires a certain nickel solution 
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Fic. 3.—Electroplating 


and a lump of nickel, or a nickel strip, instead of a copper solution 
and a copper strip; silver and gold plating require silver and gold 
solutions, and silver and gold strips respectively. 


LESSONS ON THE GALVANOSCOPE 


After the cell has been made and something has been learned 
about an electric current in its power to ring bells and do copper 
plating, another interesting problem is to make a simple apparatus 
to determine whether a cell has any electricity in it, and if so in 
what direction it flows through the wires. Also the apparatus will 
show whether the current is very weak or strong. 

Problem 9: To makea piece of apparatus called a galvanoscope, 
that will detect a current given by a cell. 

a) Pupils are given the general idea that a block of wood needs 
to be wound with a few coils of wire in such a way that a compass 
may be placed on the block directly under the wires. Sometimes 
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a hole is bored in the block, in which the compass is placed. Again, 
small strips of wood are nailed to one surface of the block and the 
compass placed between them and under the wires. The children 
may devise other ways of getting the same results. See Fig. 4. 

b) Pupils connect up the galvanoscope with the cell and the 
push button. Place the galvanoscope so that the wires run north 
and south, parallel to the compass needle, and press push button, 
watching the compass needle. 

Does the north end of the compass needle move toward the east 
or the west? How far? Sharply to the east or west, or only part 
way ? 

Does it swing to the north again when the current is off ? 


Galvanoscope 
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This proves that the cell sends a current through the wire, and 
denotes somewhat its strength. If the current is weak the needle 
moves but slightly. 

Problem 10: How can the direction of the current be deter- 
mined by the galvanoscope ? 

Pupils put right hand over the compass, palm down, with thumb 
extended at right angles to the fingers, and so place the hand that 
the thumb points to the east if the north end of the needle points 
that way when the current is on, or toward the west if the compass 
points that way; then the extended fingers will point the direction 
the current is flowing in the wire. 

Reverse the current in the wires by changing connections. For 
example, exchange ends of wires on copper and zinc rods of the cell. 
Does this alter the direction of the needle ? 
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Problem 11: Does a stronger current through the wire affect 
the compass more strongly ? 

Pupils either connect two cells to the galvanoscope (connect the 
carbon rod of one cell with the zinc rod in the second cell), or have 
one strong cell. Turn on current and test compass. Result ? 

Problem 12: Do more turns of wire around the galvanoscope 
or a less number of turns affect the compass needle ? 

Pupils add more wire around the block and test the compass. 
Try only two or three turns of wire. Results ? 


LESSONS ON MAGNETIC FIELDS, OR MAGNETIC INFLUENCE 


The question which naturally arises now is, How is it that the 
compass is affected when it is near wires which have a current 
running through them? Beginning with the magnetic field, or 
influence, of a bar magnet, the child can easily be taught that there 
is magnetic influence surrounding an electric current in wires. 

Problem 13: How is it that a current in a wire is able to affect 
a compass placed near it ? 

If pupils have studied magnets, they understand what a mag- 
netic field, or magnetic influence, about the magnet means. This 
influence is best shown by placing a magnet under a sheet of card- 
board and sprinkling iron filings on the cardboard. If one gently 
taps the cardboard, the filings arrange themselves in curves about 
the magnet, thus outlining the magnetic field. If children have 
not studied magnets, have them perform this experiment. 

The same magnetic influence may be shown to exist around a 
wire through which a current flows. Wind some covered wire in 
a rectangular loop, ten or fifteen turns, and place it in a slit in a 
sheet of cardboard so that one-half of the coil is above and the rest 
below the cardboard. Have two holes at proper distances along 
the slit so that the coils of wire will fit in, allowing the slit to 
close up. 

Attach the ends of the wire to the home-made cell and the push 
button. Sprinkle some iron filings on the cardboard about the 
wires, then turn on the current and gently tap the cardboard. The 
filings will form concentric circles about the wires, showing the 
magnetic influence. See Fig. 5. 
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Place a small compass near the wire and turn on the current. 
Does the needle of the compass arrange itself parallel to the lines 
of magnetic influence or force? Move the compass along these 
lines around the wires. How does it behave? 

Shut off the current; does the needle resume the north-and- 
south direction? Repeat. 

Move the compass around the second coil of wire. Does the 
needle point in the same direction as when near the first wires, or 
in the opposite direction ? 

Does the magnetic field run around the two wires in the same 
direction ? 
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Does the direction the current takes through the wires have any 
effect on the direction of the magnetic field ? 

Can you see now how the current in the galvanoscope wires 
affects the compass and makes it point at right angles to the 
direction of the wires ? 


LESSON ON THE SOLENOID 


Having seen that a magnetic field exists around a wire when- 
ever a current passes through it, we next make a magnet out of a 
coiled wire. 

Problem 14: How may a magnet be made out of a coil of 
wire ? 

Pupils take a piece of covered wire about three feet long and 
wind it in a close coil around a pencil or large round nail, leaving 
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6 or 8 inches of each end of the wire unwound. See Fig. 6. Slip 
the coil off the pencil and attach it to push button and cell. 

Put one end of the coil as near as possible to one end of the 
compass needle and turn on current. Is the needle affected ? 

Try the other end of the coil 
near the compass. Is the effect 
different ? Has the coil a north 
and a south pole ? 

Put one end of the coil on 
some iron filings. Do they 
adhere to the coil? Try the other end. Result ? 

The coil of wire with a current passing through it is called a 
solenoid, and it has a north and a south pole like a magnet, though 
it is very weak. 


Fic. 6.—Solenoid 


LESSONS ON THE ELECTROMAGNET 


Problem 15: How can the solenoid be made into an electro- 
magnet ? 

Allow pupils to put an iron nail, or other soft iron, through the 
solenoid which is attached to the cell and push button, first testing 
the nail in iron filings or with the compass to see that it has no 
magnetism in it, or but very little. 

Now put one end of the nail, which is in the coil, into iron filings 
and turn on the current. Result ? 

Do many filings adhere to the nail when it is raised ? 

Does anything happen if the current is now shut off ? 

Try the other end of the nail. Try both ends on the compass 
needle. 

Is this nail a magnet with north and south poles ? 

Does it remain magnetized when the current is off ? 

Unless the iron nail is very soft it will hold some of this mag- 
netism. 

Such a magnet, or solenoid surrounding a nail or other piece 
of iron, is called an electromagnet. 

A piece of gas pipe, or a bundle made of pieces of soft iron wire 
of equal length and wrapped together by the wire, makes a good 
core in place of the nail. 
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Problem 16: Why has the nail strong magnetism when in the 
coil with current passing through, and none, or very little, when 
there is no current in the coil ? 

Pupils soon draw the inference that the magnetic field 
about the wire, when the current passes, enters the nail and 
magnetizes it. 

Problem 17: Why use covered or insulated wire in making 
solenoids and electromagnets ? 

Pupils wind bare copper wire closely on a pencil so that the 
separate coils touch, and test with nail as before. Does it work 
as well? 

Does the current go around each coil or cut across from one to 
the other ? 

If the latter is the case, is the circuit for the current shorter than 
or the same length as before ? 

If the current cuts across, it is called ‘“short-circuiting.” 

Why is wire covered? Why use covered wire then for appara- 
tus work ? 

Problem 18: Can an old bar magnet be made stronger by wind- 
ing wire around it and sending a current through the wire ? 

Pupils try it, testing the magnet before and after the current 
is sent around it. 

Can you make a new bar magnet by sending a current around 
a bar of hard steel ? 

Secure some hard steel from a blacksmith or a machine-shop 
and try it. 

How then can bar magnets be made or magnetized ? 

Problem 19: How can a stronger electromagnet be made ? 

Pupils devise means, or the teacher leads them to wind more 
wire, another layer, on the electromagnet just made, and test it. 
Will it lift more tacks, nails, or heavier pieces of iron than before ? 
Why ? 

Now add one or two more cells, so as to have a stronger current, 
and test again. 

In what way, or ways, then, is the magnet made stronger ? 

Problem 20: How can the magnetic field of one pole of an 
electromagnet be shown ? 
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Pupils stand the electromagnet on end, place sheet of cardboard 
on top, sprinkle filings on it, and tap gently while current is on. 

Draw a picture of it in notebook. 

Problem 21: Is the horseshoe-shaped electromagnet of the same 
strength as the straight one ? 

Pupils wind another nail, or bundle of six or eight wires, with 
same amount of wire as used in problem 15, putting nearly all the 
wire equally on the ends for about two inches, and very little wire 
in the middle. 

Now carefully bend it all into a horseshoe shape without injuring 
the insulation. See Fig. 7, A and B. The bending may be done 
before winding the wire. 
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Fic. 7.—Electromagnets 


See how much iron can be lifted by one end of the straight mag- 
net and then lift as much as possible on the poles of the U-shaped 
magnet. Compare the strengths. 

Test each pole of the U-shaped magnet by causing each in turn 
to approach the same end of a compass needle. Are the poles alike 
or different ? What makes them so? (One pole should be north, 
the other south. If both poles are alike there has been some mis- 
take in the winding.) 

Do the windings on the poles of the horseshoe magnet seem to 
be in the same or in the opposite direction ? 

Recall the experiment showing the magnetic field around a wire 
(problem 13). Why then are the poles of the horseshoe magnet 
different ? 

Application of the U-shaped electromagnets: Bells and buzzers 
(review bell and note how it works), telegraph instruments, tele- 
phone receiver, arc lights, front-door latches in apartments, hand- 
ling and shipping iron or iron products, mining iron ore, drawing 
steel from the eye in accidents, etc. 
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LESSONS ON THE TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT 


The use of the electromagnet in the telegraph instrument can 
be demonstrated easily by the pupils if they construct a simple 
instrument and use the magnets they made. 

Problem 22: How has the electromagnet made possible the 
telegraph instrument ? 

Pupils fasten, with double-pointed tacks, the U-shaped magnet 
(M) to a block, 4X8 inches, two inches from one end. Support 
over the magnet a light stick 10 inches long (A) with a cross-piece 
of sheet iron (/), this iron to be just above the poles of the magnet. 
The stick is supported and pivoted on a piece of sheet metal at P. 
Make a push button on the block for a key (K), or use the push 
button already made. See Fig. 8. 


Telegraph Instrument Battery 
Fic. 8 


The sounder consists of the stick (A) and two pieces of metal 
(S and S’) between which the stick vibrates. The narrow strip S 
curves up and over the stick, so that a small nail or tack in the stick 
strikes S and prevents the elastic band £ from lifting the iron cross- 


-bar on the stick too high above the magnet. Similarly the narrow 


strip S’ prevents the stick from being drawn down far enough for 


the iron cross-bar to touch the magnet because of the tack in the . 


stick just above S’. Allow the cross-bar to come as near the mag- 
net as it can without actually touching it. One end of the wire 
from the magnet is connected to the push button, or key as it is 
called here, and the other end is attached to the cell. Another wire 
connects the cell to the other end of the push button. 
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The elastic band is so adjusted that it just barely lifts the stick 
and holds it against S. If the elastic is too tight or too strong, the 
magnet cannot pull the stick down. When the key is closed so that 
the current magnetizes the magnet, the iron cross-bar is attracted 
and pulled down until S’ is struck by the tack on the under side 
of the stick. When the key is released, causing the magnet to lose 
its magnetism, the cross-bar is no longer attracted, and the elastic 
band raises the stick quickly until S is struck by the upper tack. 

After the pupils can work such a telegraph instrument (our 
children always succeed after a little practice), two of them may 
connect their instruments with wire a few feet long, and send 
messages to each other. One pupil may take his instrument into 
the corridor, passing the wires under the door, and telegraph to 
his partner in the room. Either Morse’s or the International code 
may be used. Our pupils often take these instruments home, and 
work them between houses if close together, or make a second 
instrument and telegraph from room to room. 

Many other lessons in electricity are similarly given, as well as 
lessons in other phases of physical science. 

A keen interest is aroused among both boys and girls by experi- 
mental work such as is outlined in this article, and one important 
result is that many of the children carry their interest in the science 
work to the home and continue it there. 


C. F. Purers 
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A STUDY IN RETARDATION AND ACCELERATION 


CHARLES S. MEEK 
Superintendent of Schools, Boise, Idaho 


In most public schools, the curriculum for each grade of the 
elementary school contains a rather clearly defined body of facts 
and principles, the mastery of which is the necessary requisite of 
promotion. The marks that are given to each child are merely the 
teacher’s estimate of the completeness of this mastery. 

If a uniform test of ability is applied to all the children, they 
naturally fall into three groups: (1) those who fail and are com- 
pelled to repeat the work of one or more grades and thus require 
more than the regularly allotted time to complete the course; 
(2) those who make normal progress and complete the eight grades 
in eight years; (3) those who receive double promotions, skip 
grades, and complete the course in one or more terms less than the 
time assigned by the course of study. The second group, includ- 
ing all those who make normal progress, presents no very difficult 
administrative problems. It should contain the very great majority 
of all the pupils. In this class may be found the certain performers, 
those who respond readily to group instruction, who do not require 
special attention and individual methods of treatment. This 
group fixes the grade standards for the entire school. It is counted 
upon to complete the work of each grade in the allotted time and 
to advance regularly at each promotion period. 

One of the most difficult administrative tasks is to adjust school 
machinery to fit the needs of all the pupils, to secure the most 
effective and successful work from the child of average ability 
and yet not neglect the interest of the unusually bright one or the 
exceptionally dull one. In the public schools as now organized, the 
three types of children are not adequately protected. According 
to a conservative estimate (Pamphlet 77, Russell Sage Foundation), 
there are in the average American city at least ten times as many 
children who are advancing more slowly than the normal rate 
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than there are of those who are advancing more rapidly than 
the normal rate. This means that the course of study is not 
adapted to the slow child or to the one of average ability, but to 
the unusually bright pupil. Readjustment is, therefore, necessary 
until the number making slow progress is about equal to the num- 
ber making rapid progress. The problem then remains to work 
out successful methods of caring for the needs of the exceptionally 
bright and the exceptionally dull pupils. 

As a preliminary step toward the solution of this problem, a 
detailed investigation was made in 1909 of the amount of retarda- 
tion in the Boise schools. The standard adopted was the one by 
which Dr. Maxwell rated as over age all children in the first grade 
who were eight years of age or older; all those in the second grade 
who were nine years old or more; and so on for each of the suc- 
ceeding grades. (This standard is used by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
and is explained on p. 27, Laggards in Our Schools.) The investiga- 
tion brought to the attention of the school authorities of Boise 
that 51 per cent of the children were retarded. Efforts were at once 
made to adjust the curriculum more nearly to the abilities of the 
average child and to give special attention to the exceptionally 
slow and unusually bright pupils. Two years of intensive work 
along these lines had, in June, 1911, reduced the amount of retarda- 
tion from 51 per cent to 32.8 per cent. But there were yet too 
many over-age pupils in all the grades. These were far from being 
balanced by the number who were under age for their grade. Those 
making less than normal progress yet outnumbered those advancing 
more rapidly than the normal rate. Since the over-age pupils were 
in excess of the under-age for each grade, many children were 
making slower progress than they should make and were able to 
make. For a number of years, therefore, the double promotions 
would be in excess of the failures before a situation could be reached 
whereby the age and grade distribution would show the vast 
majority at the normal age for their respective grades and the 
remainder about equally divided into the over-age and the under- 
age groups. During the past three years, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers have been laboring to achieve this end, but before 
consistent teamwork could produce measurable results toward that 
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achievement, all had to agree upon a standard of promotion. As 
stated above, the standard for the majority who were advancing 
at the normal rate is the mastery of the subject-matter of the 
curriculum for each grade. 

But this standard could not be maintained for those pupils who 
were handicapped by limited educational opportunities or for those 
who were subnormal in intelligence. If these unfortunates must _ 
equal the achievements of the normal group before being permitted 
to advance, most of them would be condemned to the ranks of 
repeaters. A study of the performances of the failure in Boise has 
convinced the entire force that the repeater is generally a quitter 
and does about as poor work in his second attempt as in his first 
trial at the work of a given grade. The stamp of disapproval has 
been placed upon him. He starts on his second attempt with a 
grievance against the teacher and the entire institution. The 
parents as well as the child feel injured, so that the teacher must 
combat both the antagonism of the home and the hostility of the 
pupil, who has been trained for failure and not for success, and who 
becomes either morbidly sensitive or brazenly indifferent. What 
the laggard would probably do as a repeater is therefore quite 
definitely known. If he were permitted to advance, he could hardly 
do worse and he might do better. It is less expensive and more 
human to promote him than it is to degrade him. This view of the 
situation is generally accepted in Boise. The standard for pro- 
moting the dull pupil is entirely individual. He is not compelled 
to do all the work of his present grade before he is permitted to 
pass to thenext. He is even allowed to pass on without manifesting 
enough ability to justify the hope that he may be able to do the 
work of the advanced grade. The question is reduced to the one 
consideration, Would he do better if advanced than he would as a 
repeater ? 

In every grade of twenty which is promoted in Boise, there is an 
average of two who have not satisfactorily completed the work of 
the lower grade. These are accepted by the teacher as special 
cases to which she is expected to give individual attention both in 
and out of school hours. She is not held responsible for the work 
of the special pupil, but is given credit for all progress that she can 
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stimulate. She gets the enthusiastic co-operation of the home, for 
the parents know that their unfortunate offspring has been treated 
generously and leniently. They thus aid in every possible way to 
bring their child up to the standard. This policy of dealing with 
laggards has the indorsement of the great majority of teachers. 
The consensus of opinion is that those who are permitted thus to 
advance more nearly approach the standard of the advanced grade 
than they would of the lower grade had they been compelled to 
repeat. This is not surprising when one considers how little there 
is in the curriculum that is so connected and consecutive that one 
year’s work depends upon the completion of the subjects of the 
previous year. The obvious objection to this plan is that it 
breaks down all grade standards, that it puts a premium on inferior 
work, that it takes away from the normal group the stimulus of 
being compelled to reach a degree of proficiency required of all for 
promotion. This false educational theory and the reluctance of 
teachers to promote weak pupils because they fear what the 
instructors in the advanced grade may say of their products 
have congested the primary grades with laggards and have elimi- 
nated from the schools 50 per cent of the children before they have 
completed the sixth grade and 75 per cent of them before they have 
completed the eighth grade. 

In Boise, all grade standards are ignored in permitting weak 
pupils to advance, but the normal pupils treat these special cases 
with sympathetic toleration and do not relax in their own efforts 
because their handicapped companions are not held to the standard 
of work required of themselves. Standard tests of efficiency in 
which the work of these specially promoted pupils must be tabu- 
lated with the class demonstrate that the work of each grade 
is more thorough than it was three years ago before this policy 
of promoting the slow pupils had been generally adopted. Neither 
has this flexible standard of promotion increased the number 
doing unsatisfactory work. Early in December of the present 
school year all teachers were asked to send to the superintendent’s 
office the names of all pupils who were unable to respond to such 
group and special instruction as could be given in the classes as 
now organized. From an enrolment of 2,700, but 48 pupils were 
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so designated. A number test was later given, and three of those 
made too per cent where the standard for their grade was 85 per 
cent. A spelling test was also given which was submitted by Dr. 
Leonard Ayres. One of the 48 made 95 per cent, and the standard 
was 70 per cent. At a later conference with the teachers the list 
of 48 pupils was cut to 17. These will be placed in an ungraded 
room at the beginning of the second semester. Many other 
examples could be produced to show that the individual method 
of promoting slow pupils has not lowered the standard of the 
school. Ample proof could also be collected to demonstrate that 
never before have there been so few students who were not doing 
satisfactory work in their present grades. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH GRAGE ABOVE NORMAL AGE IN JUNE, IQII, 
AND THE PERCENTAGE ABOVE NORMAL AGE IN JUNE, 1914 


) 
Percentage above normal) | 


age, JUNC) TOT. 12-6) 29.5] 32-2] 43.1) 44-7) 45-3| 
Percentage above normal! | | | 
age, June, | 7.6| 7.4] 17.4] 20.4] 18.9] 25 31-5) 27.4) 18.8 


As appears in Table I, the amount of reduction in percentage 
of retardation produced during the three years is not so great for 
the seventh and eighth grades as for the lower grades. The reason 
for this is apparent when the high percentage of retardation in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, June, 1911, is observed. By double 
promotions, some of these retarded pupils had been brought up to 
normal in the three years. But many were so far behind that they 
could not be pushed into the normal group in the few remaining 
years of the elementary-school course. This reduction of per- 
centage of retardation from 32 per cent to 18 per cent in three 
years is not, on the face of it, a distinctive achievement, but the 
difficulty of accomplishing decided results along this line is increased 
by the fact that a large percentage of the population of western 


cities shifts each year. More than ro per cent of the pupils enrolled | 


in the elementary schools of Boise this year have come from other 


| | | | ie 
Grade I 2 3 | | 7 8 | Total 
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schools. Of these new pupils, 35 per cent are over age as against 
5 per cent under age. In 1911, the years lost by slow children 
were so in excess of the years gained by pupils making rapid progress 
that not only must the number making slow progress be reduced 
materially, but, also, the number of those making rapid progress 
must be decidedly increased before the number over age in each 
grade should be balanced by the number under age. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF UNDER-AGE CHILDREN IN EACH GRADE, I9I1I, AND PERCENTAGE 
OF UNDER-AGE CHILDREN IN EACH GRADE, 1914 


| | | | 


Percentage underage, 1911..; o | 8.4 9 | 9 | 7:3 
Percentage under age, 1914. 3-7 16.4) 16.2] 21.4] 22.5] 18.7| 15:2 


Table II shows that the total percentage of under-age pupils has 
been doubled during the three years. The number of those in the 
under-age group is now almost equal to that in the over-age group. 
In June, 1914, there were 18.8 per cent over age as against 15.2 per 
cent under age. The present year will, without doubt, complete 
the balance. 

Just as the number making slow progress was decreased by 
ignoring for the slow pupils the standards of promotion applied to 
those making normal progress, so the number making rapid progress 
has been increased by individual investigation and individual 
treatment. The report of 1911 showed a large percentage over age 
and a small percentage under age. It was, therefore, very obvious 
that fewer pupils should be in the slow group and more children 
should make rapid progress. To equalize this situation, the double 
promotions must exceed the failures. But to realize this desired 
end, pupils capable of making rapid progress must be found and 
pushed forward. ‘Teachers were, therefore, asked to furnish a. list 
of pupils who were maintaining their grades standing and yet ex- 
pending less than the amount of energy required from the average 
child to accomplish the same purpose. When these pupils were 
reported to the supervisors of instruction, their ability to do the 
work of advanced grade was tested. The supervisors placed in the 
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advanced grade all pupils who appeared to possess unusual ability. 
This policy has been in operation for three years. No definite time 
is fixed for double promotion. When a child of exceptional ability 
is found, he is promptly put forward. Those advanced are not 
always the younger pupils; often they are overgrown boys and 
girls, who in former years, have failed of promotion or who entered 
school late, or who have attended irregularly. No effort has been 
made to drill pupils thus advanced on the subject-matter of the 
curriculum they missed by the promotion. They were merely 
given an opportunity to try the work of the advanced grade. If 
they could do it, they remained there; if they were unequal to the 
task, they dropped back. 

During the second semester of the school year, 1912-13, and the 
two semesters of 1913-14, 440 such double promotions were made. 
The pupils thus advanced constituted more than 10 per cent of all 


enrolled. 
TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF RANKS 1, 2, 3, AND 4, GIVEN TO THE 440 PupPILS THUS PUSHED INTO 
ADVANCED GRADES, COMPARED WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF RANKS 1, 2, 3, AND 
4, GIVEN TO ALL THE PUPILS IN ALL THE GRADES IN THE JUNE REPORT, I914 


Grade I | 2 3 4 
440 pupils receiving double promotions... .... 48 38 13 
All the pupils in all the grades, June, 1914.... 26 35 28 | II 


A comparison of the relative class-standing of the 440 pupils 
receiving double promotions with the average class-standing of the 
pupils in all the grades is enlightening. Each of the pupils who are 
eligible for promotion at any promotion period receives rank, 1, 2, 
3,0r4. Rank 1 is the highest rank and rank 4 is the lowest passing 
mark. To determine the distribution of passing marks for all the 
pupils in all the grades as they are shown on the records in June, 
1914, all the 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s were counted and the percentage 
of each calculated. In the same way the distribution of the marks 
of the 440 pupils receiving the double promotions was calculated. 
The first marks they received in the class to which they were pro- 
moted in every case are taken as the standard. Reference to Table 
IIT will show that while the percentage of 1’s given to all the pupils 
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was 26, the 440 pupils advancing more rapidly than the normal rate 
received 48 per cent of the 1’s. All the children received eleven 
times as many 4’s, the lowest passing mark as, were recorded 
against the 440 pupils making rapid progress. Not a failing mark 
(rank 5) has been recorded against one of those pushed forward. 
This comparison demonstrates that the pupils thus advanced imme- 
diately assumed rank far above the average of the class to which 
they were promoted. They almost invariably maintained the 
same relative rank in the class to which they were promoted that 
they had held in the lower class from which they came. This is 
additional proof that the work of the elementary school is not so 
connected and consecutive that the curriculum of the advanced 
grade cannot be successfully mastered until all the work of the 
lower grade has been completed. This fact must constantly be 
impressed upon teachers if they are to be induced to adopt flexible 
standards of promotion. 

The teachers in Boise realize that the ideal situation would 
indicate that the course of study and the system of promotion were 
so adjusted that most of the children would advance at the normal 
rate, the slow ones requiring more time to do the work, and an 
equal number of bright ones advancing more rapidly than the 
normal rate. But in years past, the number making slow progress 
has been so in excess of the number making rapid progress that the 
entire force is now working to reverse the situation until the number 
of over-age pupils in each grade is balanced by the number under age. 

As indicated by Table IV, the percentage of double promotions 
is more than double that of failures for all grades but the first 
primary. Many children get into the first primary before they are 
six, and therefore cannot keep the pace set by the pupils of normal 
age. No official age record being available, the age given by the 
parents must be accepted. But the failures in the first primary 
do not materially increase retardation as most of the children 
who repeat are yet well within the normal age for their grade. 

In estimating school expenditure the usual inquiry is the 
average expenditure for each child in the school system. The 
more significant standard is the average cost of advancing each 
child one grade. If the time lost by pupils advancing more slowly 
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than the normal rate is equal to the time gained by children who 
make rapid progress, the average per-capita cost of keeping all 
children in school for one year and advancing all of them one grade 
is just the same. In school systems where time lost by children 
making slow progress is in excess of time gained by children making 
rapid progress, the cost of sending each child forward one grade 
is greater than the cost of keeping each child in school one year. 
The amount of excess cost of one year’s advance over one year’s 
schooling depends upon the ratio of years lost to years gained. In 
the average American city there are ten times as many children 
making slow progress as there are making rapid progress (Pamphlet 
77, Russell Sage Foundation). The average cost of advancing the 
children one year is, therefore, considerably greater than the cost 
of keeping them in school one year. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER ON THE PROMOTION List, NUMBER PROMOTED, NUMBER NoT PROMOTED, 
NuMBER RECEIVING DovUBLE PROMOTIONS; PERCENTAGE Not PROMOTED, 
PERCENTAGE RECEIVING DouUBLE PROMOTIONS, FOR THE TWO SEMESTERS OF 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1913-14 


Grade | Promoted Percentage Percentage 
| 
| 787 652 105 13.8 98 12.94 
609 598 II 1.81 41 6.73 
| 547 532 rs 2.74 37 6.78 
650 631 19 2.92 34 5322 
631 624 7 23 3.65 
611 597 14 2.29 42 6.87 
603 586 17 2.82 4 66 
542 532 10 1.85 I 185 
MOAN seis | 4,950 | 4,752 198 4.00 280 5.65 


(As there are two semesters in each term, each pupil is counted twice. The 198 
and 280 represent, respectively, terms lost and terms gained.) 


During the school year 1913-14, in Boise, there were 99 years 
lost as against 140 years gained. Hence, the cost of one year’s ad- 
vance was a trifle less than the cost of keeping the children in school 
for one year. The excess of years gained over years lost was 41. 
The average per-capita cost of one year’s attendance was $38.00; 
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thus 41 X$38.00=$1,558.00. The total cost of advancing all the 
children one grade was $1,558.00 less than the cost of keeping them 
all in school for one year (Pamphlet 111, Russell Sage Foundation). 

Very few pupils can be kept in the elementary school after they 
are fifteen years of age. This is the age at which they almost 
invariably leave school, whether they have completed the course 
or not. If we wish to increase the number completing the 
elementary-school course and thereby swell the number entering 
the high school, we must get more children through the grades 
before they reach the age of fifteen. 


TABLE V 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION IN THE BOISE SCHOOLS, JUNE, 1911, AND JUNE, 1914, REDUCED 
TO A SCALE OF 1,000 FOR THE First PRIMARY GRADE AND THE SAME RATIO 
MAINTAINED FOR EACH OF THE SUCCEEDING GRADES 


Grade | | IV | vo | | vi 
IQIO-II........ 1,000 873 764 920 777 | 842 582 502 
SORZ=14......-. | 1,000 | 732 781 764 752 | 695 | 746 | 604 

| | | | 


Table V shows that in 1914 the proportion in the first six grades 
was not so great asin 1911. This means that the reduction of the 
number making slow progress has decreased the congestion in the 
lower grades. The increased proportion of pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades in 1914 shows that just as the number making 
slow progress is decreased and the number advancing rapidly is 
increased, the power of the school to retain the pupils until they 
have completed the entire elementary-school course is correspond- 
ingly increased. The proportion of pupils in the eighth grade, 
June, 1914, was 20 per cent greater than in June, 1911. For every 
five pupils who in 1911 completed the course, six children finished 
the eighth grade in 1914. The adjustment of school machinery to 
the needs and abilities of unusually dull children and exceptionally 
bright pupils has prevented one-fifth of the elimination or leakage. 

The teachers of Boise feel, then, that their use of an individual 
standard for promoting pupils, rather than a uniform standard for 
an entire grade, has given the following results: 
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1. The average cost of advancing a pupil in school is somewhat 
reduced. 

2. A larger proportion of the pupils is held in school during the 
entire elementary course. 

3. Conditions of efficiency in the lower grades are improved 
by lessening the congestion there—congestion which means not 
merely too great numbers, but means also a group of laggards who 
are an undue drag on the work of the entire grade. 

4. Exceptional pupils, both above and below the average, 
receive more nearly the kind of treatment which is suited to them. 
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AN ANALYTICAL SCALE FOR JUDGING HANDWRITING? 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


A number of experiences with the two handwriting scales which 
have been published led to the effort which is here described to 
construct a scale upon a somewhat different principle. The out- 
standing difficulty which was found with both the Thorndike and 
the Ayers scales is the lack of uniformity in the results which are 
obtained by their use. The question then arose whether some 
means might not be found by which this lack of uniformity might 
be overcome, and this led to the question as to the source of the 
variability in the results obtained in using the scales. 

The critical statements which are made in this paper with 
reference to the Ayers and the Thorndike scales are not intended as 
a disparagement of their value for certain purposes; they are made 
rather for the purpose of pointing out the limitations in the use 
of these or similar scales. These scales are useful when it is desired 
to make merely a rough general survey of handwriting excellence. 
There is danger, however, that they may be used with an exagger- 
ated confidence in the accuracy of results which are obtained by 
them. The considerations which are here given are for the pur- 
pose of preventing such uncritical confidence. It is the purpose 
of the paper, further, to indicate the directions in which a more 
reliable means of measurement is to be found. 

The testimony of those who have used the handwriting scales 
leads to the conclusion that one important source of variability is 
the ambiguity as to the characteristics in writing which are to be 
used as the basis for judgment. Professor Thorndike, the author 
of one of the two widely used scales, makes the point that the use 

* The scale itself is published in a volume entitled The Teaching of Handwriting, 
by the writer, published by Houghton Mifflin Co. This paper was read before the 


Section on Education of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Philadelphia, December, 1914. 
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of a scale will give objectivity to the measurement of writing which 
cannot be had by judgment without the use of some such standard 
for reference. When a person attempts to judge a specimen of 
writing, however, by the use of the scale, the first question that 
arises is, What is to be taken as the basis of the judgment; what 
characteristic in the writing is to be looked for in order that it may 
be determined what part of the scale it corresponds with, and what 
rank is to be given to it? The answer which is given in the case of 
the Thorndike scale is that the judgment is to be based upon three 
characteristics; namely, legibility, beauty, and character. 

The first difficulty with judgment upon the basis of these three 
characteristics is that of determining what relative weight should 
be given to each of the three. The judgment is a single one to be 
made upon the combined value of these three traits. If, now, one 
judge uses legibility as the chief trait in his rating, and another 
beauty, and another character, it will be seen that, even though 
each judgment may be perfectly reliable on the basis of the weight 
it gives to the different characteristics, yet the rating given to a 
particular specimen may differ widely. 

Another difficulty is introduced, however, by the character of 
the three traits which are to be used as a basis of judgment. They 
themselves, even taken singly, are difficult to use in making a 
judgment, because each of them represents a complex characteristic 
which may be based on a variety of elementary characteristics in 
the writing itself. In brief, beauty and character and even legi- 
bility are not accurately definable characteristics so that we can be 
sure that different persons mean exactly the same thing by them. 

A similar difficulty confronts the judge who attempts to use 
the Ayers scale. In this scale a distinction is not made between 
the different characteristics which are to be used as a basis for 
judgment. The term ‘general quality” is the only one which is 
given to guide the person who is to use it. Confusion arises, 
further, by the fact that the basis upon which the specimens for the 
scale were selected is not the same as that which is used by the 
person who attempts to grade specimens by means of it. The 
specimens for the scale itself were chosen on the basis of the rapidity 
with which ten individuals could read the specimens or other 
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samples of writing by the same individuals who produced the 
specimens in the scale. The assumption then is that there is a 
correlation between the rank in specimen as determined by the 
rate-of-reading method and the rank based upon a judgment of 
quality. 

Merely by the examination of the specimens on the scale one 
is led to a suspicion that this correlation is not complete, and it is a 
common complaint among those who use the scale that in some 
cases higher specimens do not appear to be of as good quality as 
some of those lower down on the scale. This naturally introduces 
confusion in the mind of the person who is attempting to use the 
scale. A further confirmation of this suspicion is obtained when 
we conduct an experiment to determine the degree to which the 
correlation exists. When a number of specimens of writing are 
graded by the Ayers scale and then by the speed-of-reading method 
by the same individual, it is found that little correlation exists 
between the series as arranged on the basis of the two types of 
measurement; in fact, the coefficient is so low as to be scarcely 
enough to be taken as evidence of a reliable correlation. It is 
evident, then, that legibility is not the basis for judgment with the 
Ayers scale and we are left at sea as to just what the basis is. 

Both for the measurement of writing and for the guide of the 
teacher it is very desirable that we should obtain a more exact 
definition of the characteristics which make up excellence in writing. 
If this is not done, we cannot say that objectivity is reached. The 
analogy with linear measurement will not hold, because in the case 
of linear measurement, although there may be errors in the ap- 
plication of a scale, yet the notion of the characteristic which is 
to be measured is perfectly definite. There is no ambiguity as to 
what is meant by length or by surface area or by cubic contents in 
the same manner as there is an ambiguity as to what is meant by 
quality or excellence in writing. When this ambiguity exists we 
are confronted with a double difficulty in the measurement of such 
a product as writing. We have not only the difficulty in discerning 
the degree of the trait in question, but also in determining just 
what trait it is upon which the judgment is to be based. This 
latter difficulty, that is, the difficulty due to ambiguity, should be 
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overcome so far as possible at the start. It is for the purpose of 
reducing, at least, this difficulty that the scale which is to be 
described was constructed. 

When the attempt was made to determine the characteristics 
which should be used as the basis for judging the excellence of 
writing, the first one selected was uniformity. If writing is not 
uniform, it evidently suffers by such fact. That is, the slant of the 
writing, for example, should be the same throughout, and the 
height of those letters which are supposed to be of the same height 
should be equal. These illustrations suggest the two types of 
uniformity. which can readily be determined; that is, uniformity of 
slant and uniformity in the alignment of the letters. These, 
accordingly, constitute the first two traits. The accompanying 
chart is a reduced copy of the first of the five charts which com- 
pose the scale. It may be referred to as an illustration of the 
general characteristics of the charts as a whole. 

Uniformity of writing depends largely upon the fluency and 
the regularity of the movement by which it is produced. Another 
characteristic which depends also upon the ease and fluency of the 
movement is the quality of the line or the stroke. The line may be 
regular, smooth, and even, or it may be irregular, jerky, wavy in 
character. The one, then, constitutes excellence and the other a 
defect in writing. We may take quality of line, then, to be a 
third characteristic and one which depends largely, as in the case 
of uniformity, upon the character of the movement. 

The movement may be smooth and regular, however, and yet 
the writing may be difficult to read because the letters are not well 
formed. We may ascribe this characteristic largely to the accuracy 
with which the form of the letters is perceived and the care which 
is taken to maintain the proper form. Letter formation has been 
commonly thought of as the chief form of excellence of writing. It 
certainly is an important one, particularly when we regard, not the 
deviations from an arbitrary standard of form, which are of no 
importance, but those deviations which make the writing difficult 
to read, as, for example, when one letter is made of similar form 
to another. The failure to round the top of the m or the 
makes these letters resemble « or possibly w. 
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Finally, the appearance and the legibility of writing is deter- 
mined very largely by the spacing between the letters or between the 
words or between the lines. Writing is sometimes met with which 


Chart I. Uniformity of Slant 
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would be very legible if it were not so closely crowded together. 
The writer has confirmed this by tracing the letters of such writing, 
but spacing them farther apart. The writing also may present a 
scrawled appearance because the letters of the words are spaced too 
widely. 
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This, then, gives us five characteristics which are perfectly 
definable in their nature and in some cases at least, as we shall 
see, are measurable in their degree. One problem which arises is 
as to the relative weight which should be given to excellence in 
these five characteristics determining the total grade of the writing. 
For the present we shall not attempt to determine accurately what 
this relative weight should be. We can only give them an arbitrary 
weight, therefore, and wait for further investigations to determine 
which of these is the most important in determining the total 
quality of the writing. We may assume, however, as a starting- 
point that letter formation is somewhat more important than any 
one of the other characteristics. In order to express this increased 
importance this characteristic has been given double weight in the 
scale. 

In the first attempt to construct a scale on the basis of these five 
characteristics it was assumed that when the characteristics were 
clearly defined, series of specimens could be chosen merely upon the 
basis of the judgment of a group of individuals. Accordingly a pre- 
liminary chart was first constructed for the purpose of illustrating 
different degrees in these traits, and this was used as a guide by a 
class in experimental education composed of advanced students, 
most of whom were experienced in supervision and teaching, upon 
which to rank a large number of specimens into ten degrees of 
excellence in each trait. After the specimens had been so rated, 
however, it appears to the writer that the order was not always 
the correct one. He therefore set about to find so far as possible 
objective measurements upon which to base the rating and with 
which to compare the rating made on the basis of the judgment 
of the graders. 

In the case of uniformity of slant and of alignment objective 
measurement could be directly applied. It was only necessary to 
measure the angle of a series of letters and to find the mean varia- 
tion among these angles, or to measure the vertical position of the 
tops and bottoms of the letters and to measure the variability 
among these positions. When this was done it was found that the 
order based on the variability as measured did not correspond to 
the order on the basis of the judgment made by the graders. The 
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order based on objective measurement was therefore used as a 
basis for the selection of specimens for the scale. 

In the case of quality of line no means was found upon which to 
base such objective measurement, but the characteristic in ques- 
tion was made more prominent by photographic enlargement. 
When this was done it was relatively easy to determine differences 
in the irregularity of the line of the writing. On this basis speci- 
mens for this chart were selected. 

In the case of letter formation difficulty again was found, but 
some approach to objectivity was obtained through the assistance 
of Mr. R. R. Simpkins, of the State Normal School at Macomb, 
Illinois. Mr. Simpkins had developed a system of determining 
excellence in letter formation by the method of counting the errors 
in form. He was therefore requested to note the errors in the 
specimens of the scale which had been selected. In some cases 
the results of this measurement differed from the result of the 
judgment of the graders, and a compromise between the two 
methods of determination was used in selecting the specimens for 
the scale. 

Some degree of objectivity in the determination of the best 
spacing between letters or between words was obtained in the 
following manner. Three widely differing styles of writing were 
chosen and the judgment of about fifteen people was obtained as to 
the most pleasing distance between the words in these three styles 
of writing. This was done by selecting pairs of words and placing 
one upon a transparent piece of paper so that it could be moved 
back and forth until the most agreeable distance between the 
words was found. ‘This distance was then recorded by reference to 
a scale below the word. 

It was found that this distance varied considerably with the 
different styles of writing, according as they differed in size or in 
slant. The slant, however, seemed to be the most important 
characteristic in determining the spacing which should be used. 
The length of the word seemed to have little effect in the matter. 
On the basis of this determination a standard spacing between 
words for these three styles of writing was selected. The spacing 
to be regarded as the standard between letters was determined in 
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a slightly different way. In this case various specimens were con- 
structed in which the spacing between letters was different, and 
the judges were asked to select that specimen in which the letters 
were the most agreeably spaced. 

The chart was then constructed in the following manner. 
Specimens were selected which should conform to the standards 
of spacing between letters and between words. Then the lower 
grades were constructed by varying this spacing in a variety of 
ways. The middle grade was determined by varying one of the 
two characteristics, that is, spacing between letters or between 
words, and the lowest grade by varying two of the characteristics. 

Each chart contains specimens of writing which represent three 
grades of excellence in the characteristics in question. This small 
number was chosen in order that the degrees of difference might be 
great enough to be perfectly evident, or at least to be as evident as 
possible. An experiment was first made with a larger number of 
differences and this was not found so satisfactory. The lowest 
grade is given a rank of one, the middle grade the rank of three, and 
the highest grade the rank of five. The exception to this is in the 
case of letter formation, in which double weight is given to each 
rank. The intermediate grades between these may be used, that 
is, the grades of two and four, or, in the case of letter formation, of 
four and six. The total rank of the paper is to be determined 
by adding the rank in each of the five characteristics. 

As has already been said, the difficulty of grading such a product 
as handwriting is not completely met when we have defined and 
represented the traits to be measured. There is still the difficulty 
which a judge finds in selecting the trait to be used as the basis of 
judgment from the complex of those characteristics which make up 
the writing. In order to facilitate this selection, or abstraction, 
various devices were used to emphasize the trait which is represented 
in each of the charts. In the case of uniformity of slant a line is 
drawn parallel to the tall letters to catch the eye and to lead to an 
easy determination of variability. Furthermore, a transparent 
paper upon which are drawn lines of a certain slant is to be placed 
over the specimen which is to be judged in order that the variability 
may be seen by comparison with these lines, all of which have the 
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same slant. The variability in alignment is brought out in the 
same way by a line above or below the letter. An effort was made 
to emphasize the variation in line or irregularities in line in the 
same way that they were emphasized for the purpose of selecting 
specimens for the scale, but it was found that in the reproduction of 
the specimens of the photographic enlargement the irregularities 
of the line were in a large measure smoothed out, so that this aid 
is of little avail. To facilitate the judgment in letter formation the 
errors in the first part of each specimen on the chart were indicated 
by small arrows. The judgment of spacing is facilitated by the 
artificial construction of specimens each of which illustrates a 
particular type of error in this respect. 

It has already been remarked that all of the difficulties in using 
such a scale are not met when we have defined the characteristics. 
To place a scale before a person in which the characteristics are 
represented does not guarantee that he will see them. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that some attention be paid to the training of a 
judge in order that he may learn to abstract from the complex 
written product the characteristic which is to be judged. I am 
convinced on the basis of my experience with a large number of 
persons in using scales that we cannot expect to find any device 
which can be used in a simple or mechanical manner or without care 
and some degree of preparation for the task. We do not expect 
people to be able to distinguish accurately between live stock or 
between ears of corn or any other complex object without having 
some training for the task. The assumption that anybody can 
judge handwriting or any of the other products of the school without 
the development of some degree of expertness will serve to amass a 
large number of facts which are in themselves highly unreliable 
and therefore to discredit the whole movement for scientific 
measurement of educational products. 

The teacher also needs some degree of training or expertness in 
distinguishing the various characteristics of writing and in grading 
the writing of her pupils so as to determine their rank or to 
determine the direction in which their further efforts should be 
applied. In fact, the primary application of such a scale as this 
may be in the schoolroom where the teacher needs to distinguish, not 
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only differences in quality of writing, but also the particular 
respect in which the differences exist and the particular feature 
of each pupil’s writing which needs to be improved. 

The scale as it stands appears to be cumbersome, but after a 
person has acquired some skill in the application of the judgment 
on the various traits one may grow independent of the need of 
actually consulting the specimens. That is, the specimens and 
their rating may be kept in mind and a judgment may be made on 
the five characteristics with considerable rapidity. 

The purpose of presenting a description of this scale for judging 
handwriting is not merely to make known this particular example 
of measuring scales, but to use. it as a type of the method which 
can be most profitably pursued in the construction of scales in 
general. This method involves, first, analyzing the product into 
fairly simple elementary characteristics; secondly, defining and 
measuring these so far as possible in objective terms; and, thirdly, 
constructing the scale in such a way that different degrees of the 
elementary characteristics may be made evident to the person 
who is to use it. © 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
1915 


HE Summer Quarter at the University of Chicago 
is the most largely attended of the year, nearly 
four thousand students having registered in the 
summer of 1914. The University year is divided 
into quarters: the Autumn, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer, and students are admitted at the open- 

ing of each quarter, and also in certain designated courses at the 

beginning of the second term of the Summer Quarter. 

The courses during the Summer Quarter are the same in char- 
acter, method, and credit value as in other quarters of the year. 
Students may enter for either term or both. The quarter will 
begin on June 21 and end September 3. 

A large proportion of the regular Faculty of the University, 
which numbers about three hundred and fifty, and also many 
instructors from other institutions offer courses in the Summer 
Quarter, and in this way many varied points of view are given 
to students in their chosen fields of study. 


ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE 


The University offers during this quarter, in the Schools of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, both graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Philosophy, Psychology, and Education; Political 
Economy, Political Science, History, Sociology and Anthropology; 
Household Administration; Semitics; New Testament Literature; 
Comparative Religion; History of Art, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; 
Modern Languages; Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, and 
Chemistry; Geology, Geography, and Paleontology; Botany, 
Zoblogy, Physiology, Anatomy, Pathology, Hygiene and Bac- 
teriology; Public Speaking; Music. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Education 


In the Professional Schools the Graduate Department of 
Education in the School of Education gives advanced courses in 
Principles‘and Theory of Education, Educational Psychology, the 
Psychology of Retarded and Subnormal Children, History of 
Education, and Social and Administrative Aspects of Education. 
The College of Education is a regular college of the University, with 
all University privileges, and in addition provides the professional 
training of elementary- and secondary-school teachers and super- 
visors. It offers undergraduate courses in professional subjects 
and in the methods of arranging and presenting the various subject- 
matters which are taken up in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The University High School, with the fully equipped 
shops of the Manual Training School, is in session during the 
Summer Quarter, and opportunity is offered to take beginning 
courses in Latin and German and to review courses in Mathematics 
and History. The regular shop work supplemented by discussions 
of methods is open to teachers pursuing these courses. 


Divinity 

The Divinity School is open to students of all denominations, 
and the instruction is intended for ministers, missionaries, theo- 
logical students, Christian teachers, and others intending to take 
up some kind of religious work. The English Theological Semi- 
nary, which is intended for those without college degrees, is in 
session only during the Summer Quarter. The Graduate Divinity 
School is designed primarily for college graduates. Pastors, 
theological teachers, students in other seminaries, and candidates 
for the ministry with requisite training are admitted in the Summer 
Quarter. 


Law 


In the work of the Law School the method of instruction 
employed—the study and discussion of cases—is designed to give 
an effective knowledge of legal principles, and to develop the 
power of independent legal reasoning. The three-year course of 
study offered constitutes a thorough preparation for the practice 
of law in any English-speaking jurisdiction. By means of the 
quarter system students may be graduated in two and one-fourth 
calendar years. Regular courses of instruction counting toward 
a degree are continued through the Summer Quarter. The courses 
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are so arranged that students may take one, two, or three quarters 
in succession in the summer only, before continuing in a following 
Autumn Quarter. The summer work offers particular advantages 
to teachers, to students who wish to do extra work, and to prac- 
titioners who desire to study special subjects. 


Medicine 


Courses in Medicine constituting the first two years of the 
four-year course in medicine of Rush Medical College are given at 
the University of Chicago. For the majority of students taking | 
up medical work for the first time, it is of decided advantage to 
enter with the Summer or the Autumn Quarter. For the student 
who is lacking in any of the admission courses, or who seeks 
advanced standing, it is of especial advantage to enter for the 
Summer Quarter. All the courses offered are open to practitioners 
of medicine, who may matriculate as unclassified or as graduate 
students. Practitioners taking this work may attend the clinics 
at Rush Medical College without charge 


Commerce and Administration 


The work of the College of Commerce and Administration for 
the Summer Quarter, 1915, is grouped as follows: 


I. The Trade and Industry Division, where the courses are 
arranged with reference to the needs of those who expect to 
engage in the various business pursuits such as accountancy, 
banking, brokerage, foreign trade, insurance, etc. For pur- 
poses of convenience in administration, secretarial work and 
commercial teaching are classified in this division of the College. 


II. The Charitable and Philanthropic Service Division, for those 
expecting to serve in charitable organizations, playground 
work, settlement work, child-welfare agencies, civic organiza- 
tions, social research, etc. 


The University of Chicago is peculiarly fortunate in its environment in 
summer. The city of Chicago is relatively cool. High temperatures are not 
frequent nor long continued, and the normal temperature, in comparison with 
that of other large cities, is low. Reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau show that the average summer temperature of Chicago is lower than 
that of most cities of its class. In addition to this advantage in weather con- 
ditions, the University has an especially favorable situation in the city. To the 
south stretches the Midway Plaisance, an avenue of lawn a block wide and a 
mile long; and about equidistant are Washington Park, a large recreation 
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ground on the west, and Jackson Park, equally spacious, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, to the east. 

Opportunities for diversion are numerous. In Jackson Park there are 
golf links, and in both Jackson and Washington parks, lagoons for rowing. 
There are many tennis courts in both parks, along the Midway, and on the 
campus. Through the Frank Dickinson Bartlett Gymnasium and the Lexing- 
ton Gymnasium full facilities for physical culture are given to both men and 
women. In the Bartlett Gymnasium there is a swimming-pool open daily to 
men, and at designated hours in the week, to women. The Reynolds Club 
offers social privileges to men, membership being open to all men in the Uni- 
versity. Special attractions at the University are the beautiful William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library, with its great reading-room and book collections 
open to the student, the new Julius Rosenwald Hall, devoted to the 
Departments of Geology and Geography, the new Classics Building, one of 
the most artistic academic structures in the country, and the athletic field of 
the University, with its splendid concrete grandstand seating nearly 10,000 
people. 

Notable public libraries and museums, highly organized industrial plants, 
many typical foreign colonies, a large number of settlements, and other signi- 
ficant social institutions make Chicago a peculiarly appropriate center for 
study and investigation. 

A series of public lectures in Literature, History, Sociology, Science, 
Art, Music, etc., scheduled at late afternoon and evening hours throughout 
the Summer Quarter, affords an opportunity to students and other members 
of the University community to hear speakers of authority and distinction in 
many departments of study and activity. This program will include a number 
of popular readings and recitals, a series of open-air plays, a series of evening 
concerts, and excursions to places and institutions of interest in and near 
Chicago. 

The complete ANNOUNCEMENT of courses for the Summer Quarter 
of 1915 is issued in March, and may be obtained by application to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


William Rainey Harper Memorial Library 
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The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 
By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp 


the treatment are quite different from 

those which usually characterize educa- 
tional books. The author has seized upon 
the instincts and racial characteristics of the 
Aryan peoples, and with these as a basis she 
has built up a progressive curriculum in which 
the industries occupy a place corresponding 
to that which anthropologists have given 
them in the development of the race. That 
the position is sound and the conclusions 
valid seems to be borne out by the successful 
use of the book in many normal-school and 
other teachers’ classes, and the universal satis- 
faction of instructors and pupils in schools 
where the instruction has been arranged along 
the lines here laid down. 


[* this work the point of departure and 
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The Elementary Course 
in English 


By JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 


“The Elementary Course in English” is a 
practical guide for teachers, supervisors, and 
parents. It presents in outline a working theory 
of elementary English, with selected references 
to the recent literature of the subject. In this 
way the book is well fitted for individual study 
and for group discussions in normal schools, 
teachers’ reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and 
parents’ associations. The book contains also a 
suggestive course of study in composition, gram- 
mar, word study, reading, and literature. Defi- 
nite standards of attainment in these subjects are 
indicated for each year in terms of efficient 
activity. Graded lists of material are provided. 
These include stories for reading and for telling, 
poems for study and memorizing, supplementary 
reading books classified by subjects, and selected 
literary studies for higher grades. There is an 
appendix, which contains a list of books to be 
read to the children, a list of verse collections, 
and a list of prose collections. All the pieces 
mentioned in the body of the work may be 
readily found in these collections by means of an 
ingenious system of indexing. 
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The Problems of Boyhood 


By FRANKLIN WINSLOW JOHNSON 


Principal of the University of Chicago High School 


THE AUTHOR’S CLASS OF BOYS 


A textbook for boys of high-school age, including discussions on custom, habit, 
honesty, sex, alcoholic liquors, loyalty, choice of life-work, religion, and kindred topics 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Summer Session, June 21 to July 30, 1915 


Puget Sound Region ideal for summer 
study and recreation. Temperature seldom 
exceeds 80 degrees. University campus of 
355 acres borders on Lake Washington and 
Lake Union, is close to Puget Sound, in sight 
of stately Mt. Rainier, and in full view of the 
white-capped Olympics across the Sound and 
the Cascades to the eastward. Boating, 
swimming, fishing, mountaineering. 

Enrolment last summer 916; about one- 
fourth graduate students. Total University 
enrolment this year 4,050. 

Courses: about 160 by over go instruct- 
ors. Regular work in the College of Liberal 
Arts, the College of Science, the College of 
Education, the Graduate School, and the 
Puget Sound Marine Station. 

Exceptional Facilities for Manual Train- 
ing, Drawing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Child Welfare, Study of Defectives, Play- 
grounds and Athletics, Languages, Literature, 
History, Political and Social Science, Philos- 
ophy, Journalism, Mathematics, Advanced 
Courses in Education, Home Economics, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Marine 


yA int t Committee. A good 
time to meet superintendents. 


Frederick E. Bolton, Director, Seattle, Wash. 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
North American Gymnastic Union 


(Accredited in Classes A, B, and C) 

Oldest American Institution for the training of teachers of physical 
education, founded 1861. Two- and four-year courses for high-school 
graduates leading to academic degree. Thirty-five graduates this 
year (17 men). Physical ‘Boreas Teachers’ Bureau in connection ; 
last year's graduates all placed. Summer session June 28 to July 24. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and summer session bulletin. 


405 East Michigan Street - - - Indianapolis, Ind. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session July 6-August 13 


Instruction for teachers in all high-school 
subjects, including Oral English and Spanish. 

Music, Manual Training, Nature Study, 
and Gardening, for high school and grades. 
Many courses in Physics, Chemistry, and the 
Biologic Sciences, including their applica- 
tions in Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Cornell affords a very unusual combination 
of university equipment and rare opportuni- 
ties for out-of-door work in garden and field, 
forest and stream. 

For announcement write 

Registrar of the University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Summer Courses for Teachers 


The 
University of Montana 
Summer School 


Missoula, Montana Inthe Heart of the Rockies 


Intellectual Inspiration and 


Physical Comfort 


HE location of the University of Mon- 
tana is in the midst of the finest 
mountain scenery in the world. The climate 
is ideal and the work of the summer student 
is a delight in these surroundings. 
Eminent specialists are on the teaching 
staff and the entire equipment of the Uni- 
versity of Montana is available. 


COURSES 

The summer school is intended for teachers who 
wish to improve their professional equipment, to do 
residence work for credits toward degrees, to increase 
their knewledge, and to renew their enthusiasm. 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents will find 
special courses suited to their needs. 

Unparalleled opportunity for work in biology is 
aflorded at the Montana Biological Station on Flat- 
head Lake. 


For details, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


Missoula, Montana 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses for el tary school teach 
Courses for secondary school teachers 
Courses for superintendents and supervisors 
Courses for normal school teachers 

Courses for coll of 


Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate 
degrees; some are elementary courses leading to certificates or bach- 
elors’ degrees. General courses in Education (History, Administra- 
tion, Educ. Psychology and Methods). Special courses in History, 
Home Economics, Household Art, Latin, English, Mathematics, 
Physics, Geography, School Science, Kindergarten, Manual Train- 
ing, andthe Arts. Registration in the School of Education admits 
to University courses in all departments. First term 1915, June 21 to 
July 28; second term July 29 to September 3. Circular on request. 
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Questions on Shakespeare 
By ALBERT H. TOLMAN 
In Pamphlet Form 
The following have been prepared: A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, I Henry IV, IT Henry 
IV, The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado about 
Nothing, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The 


Tempest. 
Convenient pocket size 


Price, each, 17 cents postpaid 


The University of Chicago Press 
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GOODE’S BASE MAPS 


a series of outline maps for all classes of work in applied 
sciences and the various fields of research 


Prepared by 


J. PAUL GOODE 


Associate Professor of Geography in the University of Chicago 


This series is designed to meet the needs of teachers and students ina 
wide variety of work with maps. The maps are adapted to the use of 
classes of every grade, from the university to the common school: in 
geography, including commercial or economic geography, in physiography, 
geology, botany, zodlogy, anthropology and ethnology, sociology, econom- 
ics, politics, and history. 

The maps have been prepared by being first drawn on a large scale, to 
insure accuracy of detail, and then greatly reduced in the engraving. In 
the quality of the drawing they are superior to most maps used in books 
and magazines. 


In two Sizes 
8 x 10} in., 1 cent each 
15 x 10} in., 3 cents each 


No. 1. The World: on Mercator’s projection. No. 14. The British Isles: conic projection. 
No. 2. North America: onan equal-area pro- No. 16. Europe, Western and Southern: conic 


jection. projection. 
No. 3. South America: Sanson’s projection. No. 17. France: conic projection. 
No. 4. Europe: conic projection. No. 18. The Spanish Peninsula: conic projec- 
No. 5. Asia: Lambert’s equal area. tion. 
No. 6. Africa: Sanson’s projection. No. 19. Italy: conic projection. 
No. 7. Australasia: Mercator’s projection. No. 20. Central Europe: conic projection.* 
No. g. America (U.S.): conic projection.* No. 21. The German Empire: conic projec- 
No. 10. America (U.S.): state outlines only; tion. 

conic projection. No. 24. The Levant: conic projection.* 


* Double size not yet ready. 


No. 32. America (U.S.): by counties, polyconic projection. 
15X10 inches, No. 32A, 3 cents each. 
21X15 inches, No. 32B, 5 cents each. 
(Others to be issued later) 
When ordering the small or standard size, reference to the map desired should be by the 
appropriate number in the above list. When the double-size map is desired, the symbol “A” 


should follow the number. Thus, No. 4 means the 8X10}-inch map of Europe; No. 4A means 
the 15X10}-inch map ot Europe. 
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